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like the rest of the Empire, each under the control
of a stratcgos  or  governor,  who   combined   in  his
person both military and civil   powers   and usually
held office for little more than a year.    During this
time his chief object was to make as much out of
the unfortunate provincials as he could, and scarcely
had one  official been satiated than another hungry
placeman appeared in his stead.   From the testimony
of Greek  writers  themselves  we   learn   that   their
countrymen behaved like "robbers" to the helpless
Bulgarians   entrusted   to   their   care.     Above   the
strategi,  who  resided   in   the  chief towns  such  as
Ochrida, Prespa, and Durazzo, there was a Governor-
general Avhose seat was at  Skopje  in   Macedonia.
Beneath  them   there were  two   inferior  grades  of
military officers, so that there was a complete hier-
archy of Imperial functionaries.    In fact, under the
Greek  rule  the  Bulgarians  had  a foretaste of the
coming Turkish domination.   The men were different,
the methods very much the same.

One national institution was allowed to retain
much of its former independence. The Bulgarian
Church had always been closely connected with the
life of the people. Basil spared the religious suscepti-
bilities of the conquered nation from political motives.
He permitted the Bulgarian ecclesiastics to govern
themselves without interference; but he substituted
the title of Archbishop for that of Patriarch ; and
after the first appointment took care that the occu-
pant of the post should be a Greek. Ochrida, the
seat of the x\rchbishop, thus became the centre of
Greek influence in Bulgarian lands. Nominated by